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WHAT IS THE PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM? 


The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 196 represent- 


members of executives. 


















































































ALABAMA-—Asa Young, Bemis Brothers 
Bag Co. 


ARKANSAS—Paul H. Bollinger, United 
States Time Corp.; C.L. Stinnett, Lion 
Oil Co. 

CALIFORNIA-A. E. Bevan, Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; E. E. 
Binger, Solar Aircraft Co.; Grant W. 
Canfield, American Cyanamid Co.; 
Bert S. Carpenter, Pacific Electric 
Manufacturing Corp.; ee sgt Walt 
Disney Productions; R. Griffith, 
Safeway Stores, Inc.; Robert F.Groves, 
The Glidden Co.; Giles & ber Con- 
solidated Engineering Co 
Ingraham, Standard Oil Coapeny of 
California; Louella H.McNare, Chal- 
lenge Cream & Butter Assn.; J. R. 
Roberts, Continental Can Co.; Wm. 
Schuberth, . ardt Aircraft Co.; 
C.T. Spivey, U.S. Steel Co.; H. 
Stro Signal Oil & Gas Co.; R. H. 
Watt, Western Sky Industries; Tos. M. 
Wehrly, Wm. R. Whittaker Co., Ltd.; 
A.B. est, Jr., California Electric 
Power Co. 


COLORADO-L. F. Wingert, Mountain 
States Telephane & Telegraph Co. 


CONNECTICUT —Herbert T. Baurer, Union 
Hardware Co.; Alan Curtiss, Scovill 
Manufacturing Co.; H.D.Vezan, Kaman 
Aircraft Corp. 


DELAWARE — Thomas Kennedy, Atlas 
Powder Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA —J.. Burke, 
Jr., Capital Airlines; C.D. Magruder, 
Washington Gas Light Co. 


FLORIDA —A./.L. Hume, Pan American 
World Airways System. 


GEORGIA —W.Y. Brown, Celanese Cor- 
poration of America. 


ILLINOIS —Mary J. Birkenhead, Peter 
Hand Brewery Co.; Palmer Carlson, 
Ingersoll Milling Machine Co.; R. P. 
Cavanaugh, Lyttons; W. E. Erwin, 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co.; 

Ferren, Zenith Radio Corp.; 
J. C. Forney, The Frank G. Hough Co.; 
. E. Garrison, Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, W.H. Greene, Motor Products 
Corp.; ilbur Jones, Houdaille-Her- 
shey Corp.; T.J. Lopatka, Diamond T 
Motor Car Co.; John 7 Fansteel 
Metallurgical ‘Com.; F I. Monzel, 
Algonquin Tool & Die Co.; L.B.Stocks, 
Western Electric Co., Inc.; Russell 3 
Stone, Alton Box Board Co.; H. F. 
Tobler, Jefferson Electric Co.; W.H. 
Whyte, Tele-Vogue, Inc. 


INDIANA-B. M. Fines. American Safety 
Razor Co.; John Guilfoyle, Flora 
Cabinet Co., Inc.; Walter K. Paul, 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co.: 
J.R. Ramsey, Public Service Company 
of Indiana, Inc.; John J. Ryan, Pierce 
Governor Co., Inc.; J.S. Kovie, Liberty 
Powder Co. 

IOWA-—E. H. Christensen, Allis Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. 


KENTUCKY-—Jerry Dent, Murray Manu- 
facturing Co.; S.Lyle Graham, Philip 
Morris & Company Ltd., Inc.; Jasper 
Jordan, Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Co.; A, L. Prichard, Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Co. 


LOUISIANA—W. J. Henry, Ethyl Corp.; 
Elmore E. Johnson, Cit-Con Oil Corp.; 
Paul R. Taylor, Central Louisiana 
Electric Co. 


MARYLAND-~H.B. De Vinny, The Davison 


Chemical am ershner, Crow: 
Central Petroleum ‘Corp. 








At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask the members of 
the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on some important aspect of 
employment, industrial relations, and personnel problems. 
the editors complete a survey report on the problem, showing prevailing prac- 


Labor Relations Reporter 


From these replies, 





the 1953 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM. These Panel members 
are top personne! officials in all types of companies, large and small, in al! 


branche- of tndustry and all sections of the country. in the words of the Panel members ‘themselves. 


sitting around a table with these executives and getting their advice and 
experience on the major problems in this field facing all companies this year. 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey made during 1953 
are printed in a special. survey report which is sent, as part of the service, to 
users of these BNA labor reports: 


Labor Policy and Practi~ 


In many cases, the 





tices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from these top-ranking 


tions, and discussions are reproduced 
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The 1953 Panel 


MASSACHUSETTS —Gordon ry 1 ine 


Twist Drill & Machine Co.; Jack Barry, 
American Woolen Co., Inc.; Donald A. 
Bartlett, Western Massachusetts Elec- 
tric Co.; Frederick my ig & E.D. Jones 
& Sons Co.; George H. are, Green- 
field Tap & Die Corp.; Stuart H. 
Crawford, Buxton, Inc.; ‘Lawrence S. 
Johnston, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc.; 
John E. Long, Jr., Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co.; Leslie 4 Woods, Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co. 


MICHIGAN-~Arthur L. Anderson, Clark 


Equipment Co.; George H. Baker, 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp.; A.C. 
Hensel, Albion Malleable Iron Co.; 
R.M. Jones, Ex-Cell-O Corp.; Karl K 
Kahler, Bulldog Electric Products 
Co.; Philip Kraushaar, St. Regis 
Paper Co.; Robert L. Ramsey, Port 
Huron Sulphite & Paper Co.; H. D. 
Swander, Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co.; Robert G. aldron, Hudson Motor 
Car Co.; C. A. Woolenzin, Jr., R. L. 
Polk Co. 


MINNESOTA-D. EE. Balch, Genera 
Mills, Inc.; D.J. Foley, Queen Stove 
Works, Inc.; Frank J.Gleeson, Northern 
States Power Co.; Gowan J. Pe 
Remington Rand, mes John W. 
Griggs, Cooper & Co.; M. E. Stodghitl, 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 


MISSISSIPPI-rrank R. an, Arm- 
strong Tire & Rubber Co. 


MISSOURI-E. L. Bilheimer, St. Joseph 
Lead Co.; Stuart Landrum, National 
Lead Co.; Kenneth Laurent, Loose- 
Leaf Metals Co.; Edwin B. Meissner, 
Jr., St. Louis Car Co.; C.R. Stockhus, 
Union Electric Co.; B. M. Walter, 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 


NEW JERSEY-F. J. Bishop, Soe 
Corporation of America; Richard T. 
Dale, Resistoflex Corp.; H. H. Eskay, 
Conmar Products Corp.; ’D. J. Fenelon, 
gg Inc.; Aneita 

Keating, o2s. Scheid, Inc.; 
A.L. Kelemen, Pipe & Foundry. 
Co.; David ‘od Keller, Reaction Mo 
tors, Inc.; P.H. Marfug The Lionel 
Corp.; C.S. Modys, fi. Pharmacev- 
tical Products, Inc. 


NEW Scone om Ag <6 The Tele- 
register ‘oo A. Cummings, Marlin 
Rockwell {P.3 Howard M. Dirks, 
Carrier Co: “i Albert Doherty, Irving 
Trust Co.; John H. Eikenberg, Revere 
Copper & "Brass, Inc.; George Fugees, 
Jr., Continental Baking €o.; ; 
Fleming, Great Lakes Carbon 7. 03 
C. Stuart Hall, American Can Ae 
Marvin J. Huber, Buffalo Forge Co.; 
John Q. Jennings, ~~ os Manufactur- 
ing Co.; C ohnson, Cities 
Service Oil = aad Jones, General 
Aniline & Film Corp.; Charles J. 
ty United States Plywood Corp.; 

hur FP. Lundberg, Aerovox Corp.; 
Rn 7 McMillan, Rollwa Bear- 
ing Co., Inc.; Birny Mason, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Co.; W. . “Parker, 
Sylvania Sclectrical Products; Robert 
W.Rogers, The Union News Co.; 
Donald A. Rutledge, National Broad- 
casting Co.; Clayton D. Ruyle, Re- 
— ‘Aviation Corp.; John J.Saracino, 
etal & Thermit Corp.; -; R.C. Simpson, 
Gilbert Associates, Inc.; James W. 
Towsen, West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co.; Edward J. Walsh, General Foods 
Corp.; W.C. Watkins, New York Air 
Brake Co.; P.M. Welpton, American 
Thread Co.; J.L. Wileox, Western Union 
Telegraph Co.; A.R. Polfe, American 


Smelting & Refining Co.; Robert B. 
Wood, General Railwaw Signal Co. 


es ." Beat 


NORTH CAROLINA-YW. C. Alligood, Amer- 


ican & Efird Mills, Inc.; Earl Clontz, 
Fredrickson Motor Express; S. Paul 
Meadows, Hanes Dye & Finishing Co. 


rye Champion Spark Plug 
Co.; L er, The Aro Equipment 
Corp.; ye J. Calvert, Bunting 
Brass & Bronze Co.; Robert F. Edwards 
Fisher Brothers Co.; J.H. Fitch, McNeil 
Machine & Engineering Co.; Jerome A. 
Gotts chalk Bingham - Herbrand 
Corp.; William M. Hicks, American 
Blower Corp.; Jordan D. Hill, The 
Standard Register Co.; E.H. Hoechst, 
The Selby Fo Co.; J.K. MacDou “ 
Seiberlin Rubber Co. Coe L.Mc 

Murray- i iclooee 
Ohio Edison “ey aa B. Malone, 
Union Metal Mfg. Co.; H.E, Meeker, \n- 
ternational Harvester Co.; James B, 
Moore, Borg-Warner Corp.; J.C. Myers, 
Jr., The F.E. Myers & Brothers Co.; 
Kenneth H. Olson, Valley Mould & 
Iron Co.; Forrest B. Rusch, The Wea 
therhead Co.; Ralph L. Sheets, Emery 
Industries, Inc.; T.CG. Shirreffs, The 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio; Arch. 
H. Stevenson, Aluminum and Magnes- 
ium, Inc.; R.G. Taylor, The Colson 
Corp.; B. Van Houten, Brush —- 
ment Co.; R.T.Wilson, The Schaible Co 


OKLAHOMA-Robert H. Spahn, The Okla- 


homa Publishing Co. 


OREGON-Robert Hirstel, Lipman Wolfe 
& Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA-—W.B. Billock, Gulf Oil 


Corp.; Garrett A. Connors, Pittsbur 
Steel Co.; Paul L. Davis, Piasecki 
Helicopter Corp.; H. L. hesaiioen, 
Duquesne Light Co.; R. G. Forejt, 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co.; /.Roy Good- 
lander, New York & Pennsylvania Co., 
Inc.; W.E. Graden, Simonds Abrasive 
Co.; James A. Haines, Lehigh Foun- 
dries, Inc.; J.W. Harlacker, Standard 
pe Co.; M.H. Jacob, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.; R. James Lotz, 
o , Wyeth Laboratories, Inc.; George 
F, Moran, Daystrom, Inc.; F.H. Raab, 
See Steel Co.; J. Clair Replogle, 
as Corporation of America; D. H. 
— DeWalt, Inc.; Samuel 
neirov, American Radiator & Stan- 
phe Sanitary Corp. 


RHODE ISLAND -—Alexander Cameron, 
Paragon Worsted Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Join R. Thomas, 
Delta Finishine Co. 


TENNESSEE-S. A. Bandurski, U. 
Rubber Co.;Wendell B. Graddy, can 
& Parcel, ‘Inc.; Lewis Taylor, North 
American Rayon Corp. 


TEXAS-W.P. Bowen, Rheem Manufactur- 
ing Co.; ‘7 meen, Humble Oil & 
Refining omas L. Moody, 
Dresser Bg Inc.; Willgrd GC. 
Wiegel, Lone Star Gas Co. 


UTAH-J. K. Richardson, Kennecot. 
Copper Corp. 


WASHING TON-R.B. Thompson, Monsantc 
Chemical Co, 


WEST VIRGINIA-L.H. Brown, Wheeling 
Steel Corp. 


WISCONSIN-A.W. Laage, Beloit Iron 
Works; R.G. MacDonald, The Heil Co.; 
| laloney, National Pressure 
Cooker .Co.; G.C. Guild, Ray-O-Vac 
Co.; E.G. Seymour, Wisconsin Motor 
Corp. 


In effect, survey users are 
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INTRODUCTION 


To what extent do executives evaluate their personnel-industrial relations programs? 
Members of the Personnel Policies Forum indicate that only one out of every three companies 
-- larger and smaller -- periodically reviews its entire P-IR program. A much smaller 
number (15 percent of larger companies and 10 percent of smaller ones) try to keep the whole 
P-IR program under continuous review. 





In the remaining companies, meanwhile -- comprising the majority of enterprises -- 
various phases of the program are scrutinized on a regular or occasional basis, but no over- 
all appraisal is attempted. 


A great many records and reports of all kinds are used, naturally, in carrying on a P-IR 
program. Personnel executives find a few of these particularly useful in gauging the level of 
employee morale -- notably labor turnover, grievances, and absenteeism. 


Attitude and morale surveys are made by about two-fifths of larger companies but only 
one-fourth of smaller firms. In conducting such surveys, the questionnaire method is used 
more often than the sample interview. About half of the companies making attitude surveys 
report the findings to their employees. 


Only a small percent of all companies test employee understanding of plant rules. A much 
higher proportion -- ranging from 40 percent to 60 percent -- of companies with house organs 
attempt to evaluate these publications. 


The majority of companies do not as yet formally evaluate the cost of their personnel- 


industrial relations department. Larger companies take a greater interest than smaller ones 
in this area. 


The intangible nature of many factors in a P-IR program is cited by personnel executives 
as the greatest obstacle to effective evaluation. However, the gains which can result from 
such an appraisal -- chiefly the remedying of weaknesses, money saving, keeping up with new 
developments, and making the program more salable to top management ~~ are held by Panel 
members to be well worth the pains involved in evaluation. 


(In the more detailed discussion which follows, ‘‘smaller’’ company refers to one with 
1,000 or less employees, while ‘‘larger’’ company refers to one with over 1,000 employees.) 
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PERSONNEL REVIEWS 


A periodic review of the entire personnel-industrial relations.program is carried on in 
one-third of both larger and smaller companies, Panel members report. In another 15 percent 
of larger companies and 10 percent of smaller ones, meanwhile, the P-IR program is under 
continuous review. This leaves over one-half of all companies (larger as well as smaller) 
without a comprehensive review of the P-IR program as a whole. 


Among those companies which do periodically review the entire P-IR program, the largest 
group of firms make such reviews annually; other time intervals reported range all the way 
from monthly to once every three years. 


Outside consultants are called in to review the P-IR program in less than one-fourth of 
larger companies which periodically review the whole program. In the remaining larger 
companies, and in all smaller companies conducting periodic reviews, this evaluation is a 
self-review from within the company. 


Periodic Review 





The following comments are by executives in companies which do arrange for periodic 
reviews of the entire P-IR program: 


Our General Industrial Relations Department is charged among other things 
with the adoption, promotion, use and administration of practices, procedures and 
programs designed primarily to improve the Company’s relations with its employees. 
While each division has its own personnel and industrial relations department, close 
correlation of effort gives the best promise of success. To this end, each Industrial 
Relations Manager or Personnel Manager is expected to submit a report at least 
quarterly to the General Industrial Relations Department, outlining reactions and 
results of our programs and policies, plans, ideas, developments, techniques, 
approaches, area situations, wage and collective bargaining trends and other pertinent 
data or information which could potentially have a bearing on decisions and policy 
matters.--Vice-President, Industrial Relations, larger eastern company. 

* * * 

We have used the P-IR check-list put out by the Industrial Relations Center of the 

University of Minnesota.--Personnel Director, larger midwestern company. 
* * * 

A narrative and statistical report is prepared monthly on company-wide personnel 
operations: labor relations, employment, training, safety, policy changes, employee 
activities, benefit plans, salary administration, publications and communications. 
Value of this is the permanent recording of (1) what-has been done; (2) plans for the 
future; (3) problem areas; and (4) evaluations and comments. It serves as a check 
sheet for all in the personnel department, and portions of higher management, in 
making immediate and periodic reviews of what has been done and what we have 
planned to do.--D. A. Rutledge, Employee Relations Manager, National Broadcasting 
Company, New York, New York. 

* * * 

At the end of each quarter a full report is made by all departments. This is com- 
pared with the program set up at the beginning of the year. From these reports the 
program is revised to meet changing needs and conditions.-- Vice-President, 
Employee Relations, larger midwestern company. 

* * * 

Each department in the Personnel Relations Division submits a monthly activity 
report. At the end of the year these are consolidated into an annual report submitted 
by each department. In turn, these departmental annual reports are compiled into an 
annual report for the Personnel Relations Division.--Richard J. Donnelly, Director 


of Personnel Administration, Piasecki Helicopter Corporation, Morton, Pennsylvania. 
* x * 
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Monthly performance reports by the Personnel Department are analyzed, along 
with other monthly reports and attitudes of all employees developed in staff meetings. 
This review of the P-IR program is made semi-annually by a committee consisting of 
the plant manager, personnel manager, and two manufacturing superintendents.-- 
John W. Guilfoyle, Personnel Manager, Flora Cabinet Company, Inc., Flora, Indiana. 


The annual report of the Industrial Relations Department in a larger eastern company -- 
a copy of which has been loaned to the Personnel Policies Forum by an Industrial Relations 
executive on the Panel -- illustrates the wide scope of the personnel-industrial relations field and 
demonstrates many of the techniques useful in evaluation. The report consists of 75 printed 
pages, along with 28 tables, a map of company employment by area, a graph of employment 
increase, a photo of the plant guard force, a sample safety bulletin, and copies of the company 


newsletter and magazine. Some of the areas encompassed in this report are suggested by the 
tables, which include the following: 





(1) Benefits, Good Will, & Morale Builder Summary 
(2) Cafeteria Audit 
(3) Comparison of Weighted Averages - Hourly 
(4) Comparison of Weighted Averages - Weekly - Salaried 
(5) Employee Termination & Separation Summary 
(6) Employees by Age Range 
(7) Employees in Military Service 
(8) Employees on Payroll by Area 
(9) Employment Comparison Report 

(10) Employment Section Activity Summary 

(11) Employment Summary by Departments 

(12) Group Insurance Claims Summary 

(13) Group Insurance Participation Summary 

(14) Hospitalization Claims Summary 

(15) Job Description Summary 

(16) Medical Department Statistical Report 

(17) Night Shift Employment by Departments 

(18) Performance Review Summary - Hourly 

(19) Performance Review Summary - Salaried 

(20) Personnel Testing Summary 

(21) Promotions - Hourly & Weekly Summary 

(22) Promotions - Semi-Monthly Payrolls 

(23) Safety Statistical Report 


Continuous Review 





In a number of companies (as mentioned above), the personnel-industrial relations pro- 
gram is under continuous review and evaluation. Typical statements from Panel members 
in these companies include the following: 


A review of the effectiveness of each section of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment is made continuously from reports by the managers of each section, from 
interviews with all supervision as to the effectiveness of our program, and through 
studies of employee attitudes.--Industrial Relations Director, larger eastern company. 

* x * 

Our P-IR program is reviewed continually, and recommendations for changes in 
or additions to present policies and practices are regularly forwarded to manage- 
ment. This review is conducted internally by continuous study and participation in 
industry and personnel group activities.--Industrial Relations Director, larger 
eastern company. 





* * * 
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We feel that we are consistently engaged in reviewing and bettering our program. 
Personnel literature presents us with formal and informal yardsticks that keep us on 
our toes.--John J. Saracino, Director of Industrial Relations, Metal & Thermit 
Corporation, New York, New York. 

x x * 

The P-IR program is under continuous review by the three executive officers of 
the company stationed at this division. Staff, forms, procedures, reports and policies 
are under continuous surveillance.--Industrial Relations Manager, smaller mid- 
western company. 


One larger eastern company, which does not conduct periodic reviews of the entire P-IR 
program, has devised a special form to facilitate a continuing appraisal by each unit. This 
technique is described by the Manager of Personnel Services as follows: 


A 20-page form, ‘‘Appraisal of Personnel Administration’’, has been developed 
for the use of local managements in self-inventorying the effectiveness of the per- 
sonnel function. It is divided into 17 sections, namely: (1) general information; 
(2) human relations; (3) organization, administration; (4) recruitment, placement, 
induction; (5) records, reports; (6) separations, transfers, promotions, absenteeism; 
(7) grievances; (8) health, safety; (9) wages, employee evaluation; (10) development 
and training; (11) benefit plan, employee services; (12) service awards; (13) suggestion 
plan; (14) other personnel provisions; (15) collective bargaining; (16) miscellaneous; 
(17) summary. The questions require either ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ answers, factual answers, 
or short explanations. 


Piecemeal Review 





A number of companies which conduct neither a periodic nor a continuous review of the 
entire P-IR program, nevertheless do evaluate certain P-IR functions from time totime. This 
approach is described by the Vice-President in charge of Employee Relations in a larger 
eastern company, who says: 


There is no one over-all personnel-industrial relations program evaluation study 
conducted in our company. As the need is indicated, the operations or effects of 
certain employee relations functions will be sampled and reported upon in the specific 
terms of the objectives for which the investigations were made. These reports have 
no prescribed form and are purposely so constructed to permit as much latitude in 
making the report as'is necessary. Basic employee relations forms or records 
normally form the source material for these reports. The importance of specific 
basic forms in these reports depends upon the employee relations areas being in- 
vestigated and may vary from the application blank to the exit interview report form, 
the managerial appraisal report form, or change in employee status forms. We also 
rely on attitude samplings obtained through supervisor-employee interviews, 
questionnaires, field visits by management representatives, correspondence from 
employees, and union reactions. 


Many companies, meanwhile, which conduct neither a periodic nor a continuous review 
of the entire P-IR program, do evaluate certain portions of the program at fairly regular 
intervals. This evaluation usually deals with such vital areas as labor turnover, wage and 
salary administration, grievance handling, health and safety. (A more detailed discussion of 
records and reports used in appraising various aspects of the P-IR program will be found in 
the following sections). 
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RECORDS AND REPORTS 


In carrying on a personnel-industrial relations program, executives employ a wide variety 
of records and reports, encompassing many areas of employee activity. Certain of these 
records and reports are particularly useful in measuring just how effectively a personnel- 
industrial relations department has been functioning. 


The following remarks by Panel members describe various procedures which they find 
helpful in evaluating different areas of the P-IR program. 


Supervisory Training 





A record is kept of all meetings concerning supervisory training, and reports 
are made to the department head. Each department is responsible for the training 
of its supervisors, as well as for a program of pre-supervisory training. Periodic 
reports are made by each department head to management relative to the progress 
of the various training programs.--E. L. Bilheimer, Employee Relations Manager, 
St. Joseph Lead Company, Bonne Terre, Mo. 

* * * 

Records of supervisory training are kept in the form of minutes of meetings. 

In view of the length of service of supervisors, the training program is informal 
and conducted as a round-table discussion, to a large extent involving discussion 
of actual problems in the actual departments. The record kept is the final policy 
on a problem.-~-A. L. Pritchard, Director of Labor Relations & Personnel, Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, Kentucky. 

* x * 

A monthly audit sheet for supervisory development activities is kept. Each plant 
records the number of supervisory development courses conducted (name of course, 
number taking course, name of instructor, number of hours required); the number of 
special projects for supervisors (number of supervisors taking part, and a brief 
description of the project); and the number of ‘‘Managerial Facilities’’ provided 
during the month.--Assistant Vice President, larger southern company. 

* * * 

To insure adherence to the supervisory training program, to obtain information 
regarding the trainee’s performance on each phase, to obtain suggestions from the 
trainee’s supervisor regarding his performance and future progress, and to insure 
proper scheduling, various reports are completed by the trainee, the Plant Manager, 
the department supervisor, and the Personnel Supervisor at the conclusion of each 
phase of the training program.--J. R. Roberts, Manager of Industrial Relations, 
Continental Can Company, Inc., San Francisco, California. 

x x * 

A weekly foremen’s digest explains, instructs, interprets, and evaluates company 
policies to supervisors. It also solicits questions, articles, and opinions from 
supervisors.--E. G. Seymour, Industrial Relations Manager, Wisconsin Motor 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

* * x 

Supervisory skills tests are given before and after the completion of a course. 

A supervisory training council to evaluate existing training programs, suggest 
revisions in existing programs, and recommend new courses of instruction and 
training methods is now being set up.-~Howard M. Dirks, Vice President, Carrier 
Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 

x * * 

We have a quarterly report of accomplishment, evaluation, and advance pro- 
gramming from our Training Director. Foreman attitude in training sessions is a 
good indicator of employee reaction to company policy.--J. Roy Goodlander, 
Coordinator of Industrial Relations, New York & Pennsylvania Company, Inc., 

Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
* * x 

A record of all training received by a supervisor is maintained in the individual’s 
personnel record. The effect of supervisory training is measured by the conference 
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leader after review of critique sheets and/or verbal evaluation submitted by con- 
ferees, and review of benefit to employee as stated by employee’s supervisor.-- 
Richard J. Donnelly, Director of Personnel Administration, Piasecki Helicopter 
Corporation, Morton, Pennsylvania. 


Employee Training and Education 





Special training programs for employees are conducted by many companies. Typical 
comments on methods of evaluating such training plans follow: 


In addition to evaluating the current and past training activities in terms of their 
respective goals, the periodic training report incorporates recommendations based 
upon a continuous survey of future training needs in all areas of the organization. 
Thus, training planning is an integral part of, and is kept on an equal footing with, 
all other basic planning activities.--Industrial Relations Director, larger midwestern 
company. 

* * * 

We make monthly written reports of the results of conferences with individuals 
who are participating in special training programs and with persons from whom 
they have been receiving their experience and training.--W. G. Watkins, Personnel 
Manager, The New York Air Brake Company, Watertown, New York. 

* * * 


Monthly and annual reports are made showing the number enrolled and the number 
completing training programs. Employees who have completed training courses are 
encouraged to give opinions of the practical value of the courses to them, and to 
criticize and offer suggestions for improving training courses. With regard to 
apprentice training, weekly progress reports are maintained for each apprentice, 

An Apprentice Training Council reviews the selection of applicants, and evaluates 
and recommends revisions in apprentice training programs.--Howard M. Dirks, 
Vice President, Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 

* * * 

The purpose of Continental’s Record of Training Form is to provide a uniform 
method of recording and maintaining adequate training records at the plant, division 
office, and head office. This report includes all types of training whether actually 
given by the company or obtained from some source outside the company. The 
report includes the location at which the training was received, length of training, 
type of training, supervisor during training, and clarifying remarks. 

In addition, semi-annually the division Supervisor of Training and Safety makes 
a personal visit to each plant and completes a written report on the progress of 
training and safety activities. This report includes information regarding the follow- 
ing items: analysis of training needs; status of induction program and pre-job train- 
ing programs; adequacy of plant instructors, job instructors, and job breakdowns; 
progress of Canmakers Schools and maintenance training; and apprentice training.-- 
J. R. Roberts, Manager of Industrial Relations, Continental Can Company, Inc., 

San Francisco, California. 


In some companies, the personnel-industrial relations office concerns itself with the 
nature and extent of employee out-plant education. Examples of such interest are seen in 
the following statements by Panel members: 


A periodic survey is made among certain groups of employees, such as engineers, 
to determine the nature and extent of educational pursuits. Cost and distribution of 
a company tuition refund program are being studied and may be adopted.--Richard J. 
Donnelly, Director of Personnel Administration, Piasecki Helicopter Corporation, 
Morton, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

The Company has a tuition refund policy, and all employees are encouraged to 
further their educational training. Complete records of their progress are main- 
tained on file.--F. W. Van Ness, Personnel Director, U.S. Pipe & Foundry Company, 
Burlington, New Jersey. 

* * * 
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Under our educational refund plan, applications for educational refunds, reports 
on refund requisitions, and a report on educational allowances for children of con- 
fidential employees for general and higher education are received at the central 
office. A bi-annual report on education is entered on the employee’s personal record, 


and a yearly summary is prepared on cost to the company.--Assistant Treasurer, 
larger eastern company. 


Labor Turnover 





More attention is focused on labor turnover than on any other single factor, in appraising 
the effectiveness of a personnel-industrial relations program. The following comments illus- 
trate some of the various breakdowns made of labor turnover figures: 


A monthly report form of labor turnover is prepared for study by top management. 
This report shows releases by shop or department, coded reason of separation, 
exempt and non-exempt personnel, sex, geographical location, day or night shift, 
labor grade, and length of service. This report is further summarized by monthly 
percentage of turnover, releases from each production shop, coded reasons for 
greatest number of releases, and breakdown of reasons for all resignations.--Indus- 
trial Relations Director, larger eastern company. 

* * * 


We have complete turnover records by the month, dating back to 1919. Percent 
of turnover is figured several ways monthly -- discharges and quits separately, 
layoffs included and separately, and so forth. Our policies are governed to a large 
degree by turnover figures. Reports are made to all officers and other top officials 
monthly, to the Board of Directors annually.--Manager, Safety & Education Services, 
larger midwestern company. 

* x * 

Complete detailed statistics are kept, and numerous graphical breakdowns are 
maintained indicating annual and long-term variations in the rate of turnover. The 
effects of rate increases, new plants in the area, changes in employee benefits, 
expansions or contractions in our activity, and in general area activity, are clearly 
reflected in the turnover records. These records are maintained on a weekly basis, 
permitting quick positive measures to arrest unsatisfactory trends.--Director of 
Industrial Relations, larger midwestern company. 

* x * 

A complete record of labor turnover is kept, recorded and reported every six 
months to the Personnel Director, Management and the Plant Manager, This report 
includes the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, military leaves, hires and call- 
backs as well as the percentage of each. This is reported in numerical form and 
graphically, with comparisons to previous periods and years.--L. J. Maloney, 
Personnel Director, National Presto Industries, Inc., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

* * * 

Our employment turnover report is broken down into two sections: (1) A supple- 
mental report listing total separations in each location superintendent’s territory; 
also, the length of service of each terminated employee (with totals for all locations) 
as follows: under one month, one month to three months, four months to six months, 
seven months to one year, and over one year -~- with the number and percent com- 
prising each division. (2) An employment turnover report listing total separations 
in all departments, length of service of all terminated employees (with totals for the 
company), and the reason for leaving; the number of female and male terminations; 
the number of employees in the armed forces; the average number on the payroll to 
date; total separations for the month in all departments; and percent of turnover on 
a yearly basis.--Robert F. Edwards, Personnel Director, The Fisher Bros. Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

x x * 

Monthly labor turnover reports by department and by cause are kept and plotted 
on a graph to indicate trends.--John W. Guilfoyle, Personnel Manager, Flora Cabinet 
Company, Inc., Flora, Indiana. 

* * * 
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Detailed records on each employee provide a basis for computing monthly 
turnover. Analysis of reasons for turnover is possible through exit interviews 
and discussion with supervisors. Reports are made monthly and directed to 
executives for study.~-Administrative Assistant, smaller southwestern company. 


Wage and Salary Administration 





While all companies maintain wage and salary records, the particular items recorded, 
and the manner in which such information is used, are subject to considerable variation. 
This is apparent from an examination of procedures followed by personnel executives in a 
number of different firms, as described in the following paragraphs: 


Our Quarterly Industrial Relations Report permits us to compare straight time 
hourly earnings of workers on key jobs and key operations, and it also enables us 
to obtain a generalized summary of labor conditions at each of our plants. A 
Quarterly Job Evaluation Report covering salaried clerical employees included in 
the company’s job evaluation program permits us to more effectively control the 
over-all administration of such plans. It also enables us to obtain in summary form 
such pertinent data as the weighted average of actual salaries compared with the 
weighted average of midpoints, the number of merit increases granted, the new jobs 
created, reclassifications, and similar information.--Assistant Director of Employee 
Relations, larger eastern company. 

* * * 

The salary survey shows by months the comparison of salaries for each salary 
job classification within the plant. This survey also shows weighted averages for 
each salary classification which, when compared with previous salary surveys, show 
the various trends of salaries. This survey is used to compare area rates with 
company rates when such comparisons are necessary to explain labor turnover, 
because of monetary reasons. These figures are also used as a salary mid-point 
control. The salary survey is also used to maintain equitable balance of salaries 
among departments, and to establish a workable starting basis for new hires and 
employment applicants.--Industrial Relations Director, larger midwestern company. 

* * * 

We maintain a constant record of job bids for each department in order to spot 
trouble areas. If a number of employees from a certain department desire to bid 
out, we try to determine the reasons so that the necessary steps can be taken to im- 
prove the situation. Many times it may only mean that employees are seeking higher 
paying jobs not available in their department.--Personnel Director, smaller southern 
company. 

* * * 

Annual reports on the status of salaried employees are compared with averages 
of salaries, age, company service, salaried service, and amounts of merit increases. 
Monthly reports of the status of general wage increases are compared with changes 
in the BLS consumer's price index.-~-Employee Relations Manager, larger south- 
western company. 

* x * 

Salary history records are kept for each employee. Position records, which 
include the number of employees on the position, the salary, and so forth, are kept 
for each job classification and are useful in developing such things as salary averages 
and number of increases for each division. Our records are set up in such a way as 
to enable us to summarize the type, amount, and frequency of increases. Some salary 
surveys are conducted also.--Vice President of Personnel Administration, larger 
midwestern company. 

* x * 

In exercising customary control over wages and salaries, a number of useful 
tallies are maintained, such as the number of promotions, demotions, and lateral He 
transfers.--Richard J. Donnelly, Director of Personnel Administration, Piasecki a 
Helicopter Corporation, Morton, Pennsylvania. 


he 











RECORDS AND REPORTS 





Grievance Handling 





A great many companies keep records of grievances. Some companies record only those 
disputes which reach the later stages of the grievance procedure; other companies keep an 
account of all grievances, no matter how small. Analysis of grievance records, of course, ainis 
at discovering the underlying cause of the difficulty so that steps may be taken to remedy it. 


Here are some comments by Panel members describing grievance records and reports 
which they find useful: 


Grievances are broken down by department and shift and converted percentage- 
wise as to number of employees in each department. A graph is prepared weekly 
for use of the Training department so that supervisors are aware at all times of 
the number of grievances emanating from their own and other departments. A 
summary is also prepared indicating type of grievance and where it is claimed as 
breach of agreement. This summary is further broken down by month, department, 
shift, section of the contract involved, step at which settled, whether request in 
grievance is granted, and whether any payment is made as a result of the settlement. 
--Industrial Relations Director, larger eastern company. 

* * * 

Semi-annually a review of all grievances are made analyzing the causes, origin, 
how far they progress through the grievance procedure, disposition, and how they 
could have been prevented.--John W. Guilfoyle, Personnel Manager, Flora Cabinet 
Company, Inc., Flora, Indiana, 

* * * 

All grievances are written up on a prescribed form and all intermediate steps 
up to and including final action by top management are written up in record form. 
Such records become a part of the employee’s personnel folder. In addition, a 
general grievance file is kept, appropriately indexed for consultation in the handling 
of subsequent cases.--Assistant Personnel Director, larger southern company. 

x * * 

We keep a log of those grievances filed in writing at the fourth step. This log 
reflects union designation, employee’s name, date, department number, and subject 
matter of the grievance, as well as final disposition.--B. M. Finnigan, Personnel 
Director, American Safety Razor Corporation, La Porte, Indiana. 

x x * 

A current record is maintained of all grievances pending at any stage at each 
plant throughout the Corporation. The record shows the identifying case number, 
the bargaining unit filing the grievance, the step where filed originally and where 
pending, the article and section of the labor agreement or other understanding in- 
volved, and final disposition. An entry is first made when the case is filed; subse- 
quent entries are made as the case moves from step to step to final disposition. 
Totals in various categories are drawn off periodically.--Assistant Vice President, 
larger southern company. 

* * * 

Careful grievance records are maintained to determine trends and problem 
areas.-~~John J, Saracino, Industrial Relations Director, Metal & Thermit Corpora- 
tion, New York, New York. 

* * * 

Reports are made out weekly on the amount of time spent by stewards and 
grievance committeemen investigating and consulting on grievances, as well as 
attending union-management weekly committee meetings. Records are kept on 
each written grievance.--H. E. Meeker, Industrial Relations Manager, International 
Harvester Company, Springfield, Ohio. 


Health and Safety 





Personnel-industrial relations executives are vitally interested in matters affecting the 
health and safety of employees. Absenteeism, and the frequency and severity of on-the-job 
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accidents, are among the items studied most carefully in these areas. The following comments 
from Panel members describe some of the records and reports used in evaluating health and 
safety programs: 


A semi-annual report is made, accounting for (1) the type of injury, (2) the cause 
of injury, and (3) the part of the body involved -- with a breakdown by department 
and plant. A quarterly safety report accounts for each plant’s accident frequency 
and severity rates in relation to its ‘‘Sustained Safety Record’’ (frequency and sever- 
ity rates over a five-year period). The three factors of frequency rate, severity rate, 
and sustained safety record are weighted; frequency and severity are weighted 
equally, while safety record carries five times the weight. The completed report, 
we believe, permits a more equitable comparison of the safety standing of our plants. 
Special reports on hernia, back cases, and other occupational disability cases are set 
forth in distinctive detail, in order that the occupational disease and disability phase 
of safety may be kept in clear focus rather than being obliterated in a maze of acci- 
dent statistics.--Assistant Vice President, larger southern company. 

x x x 

We maintain an analysis of health and safety based on ratios established by the 
National Safety Council, and we also make our comparisons with the electrical 
utility industry.--J. R. Ramsey, Assistant to Vice President, Public Service Company 
of Indiana, Inc., Plainfield, Indiana. 

* * * 

Records are kept on the type and size of claims presented under our Group Health 
Insurance plan. These records form the basis for future changes in the plan -- for 
example, the elimination of coverages little used or the increase in benefits in cover- 
ages which appear insufficient.--Director of Personnel, smaller eastern company. 

* * * 

We maintain complete individual medical records on all employees, and prepare 
monthly reports on all dispensary activities broken down into occupational and non- 
occupational visits by type of accident or illness. We also maintain accurate and 
complete accident reports, and prepare weekly departmental accident analyses which 
are distributed to all supervisors. This shows their departmental records as com- 
pared with last month, last year, and plant-wide averages.--R. James Lotz, Jr., 
Personnel Director, Wyeth Laboratories, Inc., West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

We keep the usual records suggested by insurance companies, plus identification 
of problem-individuals and problem-jobs for special remedial action.--John J. 
Saracino, Industrial Relations Director, Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York, 
New York. 

* * * 

Classified records are kept for the purpose of proper job placement, and also 
to assist employees in obtaining corrective treatment for minor defects. Individual 
employee records are kept regarding absenteeism, first-aid, and accidents. 
Accident-free man-hour records are kept by department, and periodic reports are 
made. In addition, records of accidents are issued monthly by department. Records 
are maintained, by department, of safety talks made to employees monthly by super- 
vision. Records are kept of all personnel completing special, standard, or advanced 
first-aid courses. We run safety contests and records are kept current for purposes 
of scoring departments and rewarding individual employees.--S. Paul Meadows, 
Personnel Director, Hanes Dye and Finishing Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

* * * 


I.B.M. cards are prepared for each employee visit to the hospital, giving data of 
importance. Monthly and yearly tabulations and summaries are prepared from this 
data. A monthly record is kept of all lost-time accidents by shops. Recorded items 
are days lost, man-hours lost, frequency, severity, hours and days worked without a 
lost-time accident, and the cumulative accident frequency.--Industrial Relations 
Director, larger eastern company. 

* * *" 

Monthly safety reports of both lost time and minor accidents are made by the 
departments, with an analysis of the causes.--John W. Guilfoyle, Fersonnel Manager, 
Flora Cabinet Company, Inc., Flora, Indiana, 
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RELATIONSHIPS THAT EFFECTIVELY MEASURE MORALE ll 





Work Stoppages 





Some companies maintain very complete records of work stoppages. J. R. Roberts, 
Industrial Relations Manager in the Continental Can Company, Inc., San Francisco, California 
describes the procedure used by his company as follows: 


In the event of a work stoppage of any type within a plant, the plant personnel 
manager is required to report to the division office the following information: name 
of union and affiliation; date and time work stoppage occurred; type of stoppage; 
number of employees engaged in work stoppage; number of other employees made 
idle; total number of idle employees; departments or groups of employees involved; 
cause of work stoppage; and other pertinent information relating to the history of the 
dispute and use of the grievance procedure. 

When the work stoppage is settled, the following information is submitted: date 
and time employees return to work; man-days lost by employees engaged in work 


stoppage; man-days lost by other employees made idle; total man-days lost; and 
details of settlement. 


Suggestion Systems 





Among companies which have suggestion systems, the following description (by the Vice 
President of Personnel Administration in a larger midwestern company) is typical: 


A monthly summary of the suggestion system is made. It includes the number 
of suggestions submitted, the number accepted, amount of awards, and so forth. 
The report is made by location and division. 


RELATIONSHIPS THAT EFFECTIVELY MEASURE MORALE 


Panel members were asked the following question: ‘‘What significant relationships 
have you found, in any of your records, that are a dependable gauge of the level of morale 
in your company?’’ The replies indicate that labor turnover, number of grievances, and (to 
a lesser extent), absenteeism records are considered the most reliable gauges of employee 
morale by personnel executives. At least seventeen other factors are also mentioned by Panel 
members as effective gauges of employee morale. 


At the same time, Panel members evidenced a considerable amount of skepticism as 
regards dependable measures of morale. Of executives answering the above question, over 
25 percent in larger companies and 15 percent in smaller companies maintained that no 
records give reliable measures of morale. Executives holding this view generally felt that 


personal contact offers the best check on morale. The following comments are representative 
of this viewpoint: ‘ 


We have not found any relationships that are conclusively dependable. A number 
of different ones considered together may point to a trend or tendency.--Assistant 
Vice President, larger southern company. 

* * * 

The number of grievances or complaints sometimes are an indication. However, 
no records are reliable. Personal contact throughout the plant is usually the best 
check on morale.--F. W. Van Ness, Personnel Director, U.S. Pipe & Foundry Company, 
Burlington, New Jersey. 

* * * 

Grapevines and the feeling of freedom to speak out substitute to some extent for 
more formal devices for measuring morale and evaluating a program.-- Personnel 
Director, smaller eastern company. 
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Labor Turnover as a Gauge of Morale 





Of those personnel executives who answered the foregoing question, fully one-half in both 
larger and smaller companies cited labor turnover records as a dependable gauge of employee 
morale. Typical comments among this group include the following: 


Turnover records and records of exit or counselling interviews are our only 
factual gauge of employee morale. Since these records show few if any real 
dissatisfactions, we feel that they are a dependable gauge.--Personnel Director, 
smaller eastern company. 

* x * 

We have a reliable gauge of morale in the service records of our employees. 
They stay with us for years and years in a remarkably high percentage of cases.-- 
Assistant to President, larger midwestern company. 

* x * 

It is our opinion that our labor turnover report is an excellent means of deter- 

mining the level of morale.--Labor Relations Director, larger eastern company. 
* * * 

I believe that the rate of turnover is a good indicator, especially in view of the 
recent location of a large competitor for labor in this area.--E. J. Hoechst, Vice 
President & Director of Industrial Relations, Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Grievances as a Gauge of Morale 





Among Panel members answering the above question, over one-third in both larger and 
smaller companies pointed to the grievance level as a reliable index of employee morale. 
Some of their comments follow: 


I consider a minimum number of complaints and grievances from employees 

a pretty good gauge of morale.--Personnel Director, larger midwestern company. 
* x * 

The extremely low number of verbal or written grievances is, in our judgment, 
the finest indication of a high level of morale at our Company.-~-Industrial Relations 
Director, smaller midwestern company. 

* * * 

Fréquency and type of grievance are a dependable gauge of morale. When 
grievances are numerous and consistently of the type that demand higher wages, 

I consider morale low despite the fact that the rate of labor turnover is favorable.-- 
Gordon C. Avery, Personnel Director, Morse Twist Drill & Machine Company, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

* x * F 

Being 95 percent unionized, our grievance level has been a good index of morale, 
along with reports from frequent supervisory meetings.--Personnel Director, larger 
southern company. 


Absenteeism as a Gauge of Morale 





Of Panel members who have found significant relationships in their records that reliably 
gauge employee morale, over one-sixth in larger companies (but less than one-tenth in 
smaller companies) cite absenteeism as a dependable measure. This viewpoint is expressed 
by A. L. Pritchard, Director of Labor Relations & Personnel, Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corporation, Louisville, Kentucky, in the following way: 


Notwithstanding several months of heavy overtime, the current absentee figures 
are not significantly worse than they were at the beginning of such overtime. This 
fact supports our belief that the morale of our employees is good. 
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Other Gauges of Employee Morale 





A wide variety of additional factors that are considered dependable measures of employee 
morale are cited by Panel members. These factors include the following: (1) participation 
in sickness benefit plans; (2) requests for transfer; (3) efficiency records; (4) attitude of the 
union negotiating committee; (5) suggestions received; (6) correspondence from employees; 
(7) safety records; (8) strikes and walkouts; (9) lateness; (10) number of new employees re- 
ferred by present employees; (11) readership of house organs; (12) patronage of the plant 
cafeteria; (13) number of employees disciplined; (14) voluntary investment by rank-and-file 
in company securities; (15) employee requests for study courses; (16) extent of participation 
in company activities; and (17) scores on attitude surveys. 


Informal Measures of Employee Morale 





As suggested earlier, a number of personnel executives feel that personal contact offers 
a better gauge of employee morale than the formal measuring devices listed above. Enlarging 
upon this viewpoint, one Panel member describes the procedure followed by his company in 
the following way: 


Once a month (or more often if special situations appear to be arising) we hold 
an informal discussion with the top three industrial relations representatives of 
management in each of our plants. We have found this method to be an accurate and 
timely sounding device to measure current employee morale and opinion. These 
plant representatives are in constant daily contact with employees, supervisors, and 
union representatives. They are thus in a position to hear conversations, participate 
in discussions, and ask questions. Their estimate of a given situation or employee 
attitude has proved to be dependable. It is especially valuable in determining whether 


a situation appears to be general or localized.--Assistant Vice President, larger 
southern company. 


ATTITUDE AND MORALE SURVEYS 


Surveys of employee opinion are conducted by roughly 40 percent of larger companies 
and 25 percent of smaller firms, Panel members indicate. 


What do personnel executives hope to gain through employee attitude surveys? The 
following statement by the General Manager of Personnel in a larger western company sets 
forth some of these objectives: 


As part of a program to improve present efforts toward effective two-way 
communications between the Company and its employees, it was felt by management 
that an employee opinion poll was an important preliminary step in laying the founda- 
tion for good employee communications. Furthermore, such an opinion poll would 
provide a benchmark against which results of the communications program could be 
measured by further polls from time to time in the future. 

Inasmuch as this was the first time such a poll has been conducted on a Company- 
wide basis, it was decided that advantage should be taken to cover as many subjects 
as practicable. The poll was designed to ascertain employee attitudes toward the 
Company, its management, the quality of supervision, and working conditions. It was 
also designed to ascertain employee knowledge, attitude and interest toward Company 
procedure, the fundamental economics that control the prosperity of the employees as 
well as the Company, and so forth. 


Methods of Conducting Attitude Surveys 





Among larger companies which conduct attitude surveys, five out of every six use the 
questionnaire method, while half as many (or five out of every twelve) use the sample interview 
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method, One-fourth of larger companies which make attitude surveys, thus, employ both the 
questionnaire and sample interview techniques. 


Among smaller companies which carry on attitude surveys, practice seems to be fairly 
evenly divided; about one-half use questionnaires, and the other half sample interviews. In 
none of these smaller firms are both methods employed. 


About half of the larger companies and four-fifths of the smaller ones using employee 
attitude surveys report that they devise these surveys themselves. In the remaining compan- 
ies, outside consultants plan the surveys. (In one larger company, the survey is jointly 
devised by the company and an educational institution acting as an outside consultant). In most 
cases, surveys which have been devised by outside consultants are actually conducted by these 
consultants. Occasionally a survey devised by a company will be conducted for it by a con- 
sultant, although in most instances a company will conduct its own self-devised survey. 


Panel members were asked to name the standard surveys that they use. Cited most 
frequently was the SRA (Science Research Associates) Employee Inventory, while a survey 
devised by Opinion Research Corporation was next in popularity. Other organizations whose 
employee attitude surveys were mentioned included Ohio State University, the California 
Institute of Technology, Kolstad (formerly Hauser) Associates, and Community Surveys, Inc. 


The Assistant Personnel Director in a larger southern company cites another standard 
survey in making the following remarks: 


While an attitude and morale survey has not been undertaken in our company, 
we are pleased to report that a recommendation was recently made by the Industrial 
Relations Department that such a program be inaugurated in the near future. We are 
considering very seriously an approach devised by Dr. Dale Yoder, Director, Indus- 
trial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, which he appropriately calls the 
‘*Triple Audit’’. 


Reporting Survey Results to Employees 





Companies making attitude and morale surveys appear about equally divided on the ques- 
tion of whether or not to report the results to employees. About one-half of both larger and 
smaller firms indicate that they do not report their findings, while the other half do. Per- 
sonnel executives in a few of the companies which report their survey results, however, 
qualify this -- stating, for example, that the results are reported to employees ‘‘partially’’ 
or ‘‘in some cases’’, 


Reporting techniques mentioned by Panel members include personal interviews and 


departmental meetings. Some companies print survey results in their house organs, while 
other companies publish separate booklets describing survey findings. 


Diagnosis and Follow-Up 





While reports to employees are often a product of attitude surveys, the prime objective 
of such surveys, of course, is to acquaint management with the status of employee morale 
and suggest necessary improvements. Several comments by personnel executives indicate 
the uses to which survey findings are put: 


Community Surveys, Incorporated conducted an attitude survey during July, 
and interviewed 90 supervisory employees. Upon receipt of the report, manage- 
ment immediately took corrective action to improve employee morale in the areas 
outlined in the report. Meetings with management groups were held beginning 
October 10.--Industrial Relations Assistant, larger eastern company. 

* * * 

Our entire P-IR program was reviewed in the light of survey findings; recom- 
mendations were made in a 200-page volume.--J. R. Goodlander, Coordinator of 
Industrial Relations, New York & Pennsylvania Company, Inc., Lock Haven, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Morale Survey Results as an Indicator of an Effective P-IR Program 





Panel members were asked whether attitude surveys are a good indivator of the effective- 
ness of a P-IR program. Personnel executives answering ‘‘yes’’ to this question outnumbered 
the ‘‘nos’’ by two to one in smaller companies, and by more than two to one in larger compan- 
ies. (A sizable group, meanwhile, did not venture any opinion at all.) 


Almost one-third of those Panel members who answered affirmatively, however, qualified 
their reply in some way. For instance, a number specified that the attitude surveys would 
have to be sufficiently broad and objective; several others cautioned that the findings of morale 
surveys can only be relied upon ‘‘to a limited extent.’’ 


Some of the advantages of using morale surveys, such as objectivity and the anonymity 
of the respondent, are brought out in the following statements of approval by Panel members: 


We believe that the attitude survey is a good means of finding out just where you 
stand with the employee; by the use of proper questions, it would indicate how much 
the employee understands the various P-IR policies and practices.-~-Industrial Rela- 
tions Director, larger eastern company. 

om x x 

The attitude or morale scores obtained from our periodic attitude surveys seem 
to give valid measures of the level of morale. In the first place, they generally con- 
firm what is already known concerning attitudes. Secondly, the differences between 
men and women, and between employees at various lengths of service remains 
remarkably constant.--Assistant Vice-President, Personnel, larger midwestern 
company. 

* * * 

The anonymity of the employee in an attitude survey, and the effectiveness of the 
scientifically designed questions tend to bring out attitude problems that are not easily 
discovered in the day-to-day contact with employees.-~-Industrial Relations Manager, 
larger eastern company. 

* * * 

If the program is handled in such a manner that the identification of the employee 
is not required, normally you will receive a true cross-section of the attitudes of 
your employees toward company policies.--John W. Guilfoyle, Personnel Manager, 
Flora Cabinet Company, Inc., Flora, Indiana. 

x * * 

We took a survey a few months before union-election time, and this gave us some 
idea of the way our employees were thinking and indicated how they might vote. We 
were able to take steps to correct our low phases of the survey, resulting in a no- 
union vote by a large majority for the second time in two years.-~Industrial Relations 
Assistant, larger eastern company. 


Among those personnel executives who gave a qualified approval of attitude surveys, the 
following comments are representative: 


If the survey is objective and broad enough in its coverage of both personnel and 
subject matter, it could act as one of the indicators, but not the sole indicator.-- 
Robert G. Waldron, Vice President in charge of Industrial Relations, Hudson Motor 
Car Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

x x * 

The general opinion of other personnel directors is that the results of an attitude 
survey will be no better than the quality of thought and organization put into the survey 
material.--Paul R. Taylor, Personnel Director, Central Louisiana Electric Company, 
Inc., Pineville, Louisiana. 

* * * 

Information gathered through an attitude survey is usually very factual and ob- 
jective, perhaps more so than the personal interview. However, unusual conditions 
existing at the time of the survey should be fully recognized, for their effect on the 
results will be tremendous.-- Employee Relations Manager, larger southwestern 
company. 
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Among the considerable number of Panel members who feel that the results of morale 
surveys are not a good indicator of the effectiveness of a P-IR program, a wide variety of 
reasons are advanced for holding this position. Some of these reasons are: other devices are 
more reliable; probing questionnaires can breed unrest; employees tend to lie in answering 
survey questions; and surveys show the morale factor at one period of time only. Comments 
by Panel members holding these views are as follows: 


People have a tendency to prevaricate in attitude surveys. The question of 
whether the person is completely contented on his or her job is in itself a rather 
futile one, since scientific reports show that very few persons are. Morale can be 
measured more adequately, not by surveys, but by the observations of the immediate 
supervisor in whose jurisdiction the responsibility of morale lies more than anywhere 
else.-~-E, G. Seymour, Industrial Relations Manager, Wisconsin Motor Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

* x * 

Morale as measured through attitude surveys is not a good indicator, because of 
union non-cooperation and the unreliability of individual answers. Employees are 
suspicious and are never fully convinced that some identification of the answers will 
not be revealed. Many employees are extremely perverse and do not answer the 
questions directly.--Assistant Treasurer, larger eastern company. 

* x * 

Our experience indicates that in a smaller company such as this one, the most 
reliable source of information is the alert foreman. Probing questionnaires can 
sow discontent and encourage unreasonable demands.--John J. Saracino, Industrial 
Relations Director, Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York, New York. 

* * * 


We are not satisfied that the techniques of attitude and morale surveys are 
sufficiently well established to provide accurate results.--Industrial Relations 
Director, smaller southern company. 

* x 

I hesitate to take issue with attitude surveys, since so many companies feel that 
they are of value; but we have not yet come to the view that an attitude survey would 
assist us materially. Because of 20 years of union contracts and harmonious relations, 
we believe that we would receive early warning signals if morale began to deteriorate. 
--A. L. Pritchard, Director of Labor Relations & Personnel, Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Morale as an Indicator of an Effective P-IR Program 





In answering the above question -- whether the results of morale surveys are a good 
indicator of the effectiveness of a P-IR program ~~ a number of Panel members discussed 
the question of whether morale itself is an indicator of an effective program. The viewpoints 
expressed ranged from a wholehearted ‘‘yes’’ to a qualified ‘‘not always’’, as the following 
comments by Panel members illustrate: 


High morale is the result of good P-IR, including supervisory training~~-particu- 
larly the education of supervisors to be ‘‘employee centered’’ rather than ‘‘production 
centered’’.--Superintendent of Personnel, larger southern company. 

* * x 

Obviously there are variables outside the scope of the personnel program that 
influence its effectiveness (business conditions, war, labor disputes in the industry). 
Assuming these variables held constant, and further assuming hearty endorsement of 
the P-IR program by top management, morale should tend to reflect the success of 
an Industrial Relations program.--Richard J. Donnelly, Director of Personnel Admin- 
istration, Piasecki Helicopter Corporation, Morton, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

Morale is the net result of all conditions of employment, including the ideology of 
the specific union involved. A P-IR program may be comprehensive in scope but 
without sincere Company backing and be, therefore, relatively ineffective.~-Gordon 
C. Avery, Personnel Director, Morse Twist Drill & Machine Company, New Bedford, 


Massachusetts. 
* * * 
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Level of morale is frequently affected by outside influences that are beyond the 
control of Industrial Relations. Placement or cancellation of large customer orders, 
and conditions in the labor market, for instance, affect morale.--Industrial Relations 
Director, larger midwestern company. 


EVALUATING COMMUNICATIONS TO EMPLOYEES 


Replies from Panel members to questions dealing with communications to employees 
suggest that evaluation of this area of personnel-industrial relations is not being carried 
on by the majority of companies. 


Testing Employee Understanding of Company Rules 





Panel members were asked whether they test employee understanding of company rules. 
Executives in only 15 percent of larger companies, and 20 percent of smaller firms, answered 


affirmatively; of this small group, moreover, a number indicated that such testing is only done 
informally. 


More formal tests of employee understanding of rules are mentioned in the following 
comments from personnel executives; references to informal testing devices indicate how 
much of the testing done in this area is of the informal variety. 


We do not test employee understanding of company rules either repetitively or as 
a matter of program. New handbooks incorporating these rules are issued every 
several years, and all new employees obtain a copy. We do check new employees’ 
understanding of safety rules at the end of three weeks’ work. Our original pictorial 
Safety Test is used when conditions indicate the need for a check.-- Vice-President, 
Industrial Relations, larger eastern company. 

* * * 

Daily processing of grievances filed by 12 unions offers a continuous opportunity 
to test employee understanding of rules. Our supervisory training program initiates 
a test on the part of supervision.--B. M. Finnigan, Personnel Director, American 
Safety Razor Corporation, La Porte, Indiana. 

* * * 

We test employee understanding of company rules as the need requires. This is 
done by personal interview with each employee.--H. E. Meeker, Industrial Relations 
Manager, International Harvester Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

* * * 


There is no standard time for testing employee comprehension of rules. It is 


generally done at departmental safety meetings, which are held monthly.--Industrial 
Relations Director, larger midwestern company. 


Testing House Organs 





House organs are found in four out of five larger companies and two out of five smaller 
ones represented on the Personnel Policies Forum. Among these companies, personnel 
executives report that they rate the readability of the house organ in roughly 50 percent of the 
smaller companies, but only in about 40 percent of the larger ones. One Panel member men- 
tions the Flesch scale as a device he uses for testing readability. 





About the same proportion of companies ~- that is, 50 percent of the smaller companies 
and 40 percent of the larger ones with house organs -- enter their publications in house organ 
contests. The reaction of many personnel executives to such contests is possibly summed up 
in the following comment by the Personnel Assistant in a larger eastern company, who says: 


Employee reaction to the company magazine is far superior to the rating 
received in contests, resulting in our belief that contests are not true indicators 
of the value of such a publication. 
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The fact that personnel executives in approximately 60 percent of all companies (both 
larger and smaller) test employee reactions to the contents of the house organ, is convincing 
evidence of their interest in this area. Employee comments and demand for the publication, 


thus, are the gauges most widely used by management in evaluating this medium of 
communication. 


EVALUATING P-IR DEPARTMENT COSTS 


In determining the extent to which personnel executives evaluate the budget of the P-IR 
department itself, Panel members were asked a series of three questions of the yes-no 
variety. These questions, along with the percent of executives answering affirmatively to 
each, were as follows: 











With regard to the department in your company which is Percent of Panel Members 
chiefly responsible for administering the P-IR program, answering ‘‘Yes"’ 

do you keep records of the following: Larger cos. Smaller cos. 
(a) Cost per employee by function within this department? 33 percent 20 percent 
(b) Department performance against budget estimates ? 50 percent 25 percent 


(c) Comparison of staffing ratios within this department 
with other companies ? 40 percent 35 percent 





The preceding table suggests that the majority of companies do not formally evaluate the 
cost of their personnel-industrial relations departments. Larger companies, as might be 
expected, have made more progress along these lines than smaller ones -- particularly by way 
of comparing performance against budget estimates. 


With regard to comparing staffing ratios, one Panel member mentioned that he makes 
comparisons with averages published by the American Management Association; another Panel 
member indicated that he compares the ratios within his plant with staffing ratios of other 
plants of the parent company. 


DIFFICULTIES IN EVALUATING A P-IR PROGRAM 


Personnel executives find that the greatest difficulty in evaluating a P-IR program arises 
from the intangible factors which play so large a role in industrial relations. A number of 
executives point out the difficulty of establishing a suitable yardstick for measurement; others 
point out the fact that a P-IR program is implemented by all of management, not by the 
personnel-industrial relations department alone. 


Other problems which are cited by Panel members include: the difficulty of convincing 
management of the necessity or value of a P-IR program; the allocation of sufficient funds, 
staff and time for evaluation purposes; securing cooperation among different departments; 
fact-gathering when employees are widely dispersed; and the lack of past records for com- 
parison purposes. 


Typical instances of Panel opinion on the difficulties of evaluation follow: 


Measuring Intangibles 





The difficulties encountered are the usual ones of trying to ‘‘shovel smoke’’. 
A P-IR program is dealing with so many intangibles at one time that the effort to 
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evaluate any one item is extremely difficult. The Hawthorne experiments proved 
that you cannot study human beings in a ‘‘test’’ situation. Being a part of a test 
changes their feelings and behavior more than the item under investigation. The 
rewards are great, however, and we are still trying.--Assistant Vice-President, 
Personnel, larger midwestern company. 

* * * 

Difficulties naturally arise out of the fact that so much of the program deals with 
intangible factors in human relations. The difficulties are minimized, however, if 
records, attitude surveys, and other evaluation techniques are used and the results 
of these techniques are intelligently correlated.--Industrial Relations Manager, 
larger eastern company. 

* * * 

Statistics do not measure the important aspects of the personnel job -- for instance, 
effective supervision, good communications within the company, and influencing 
attitudes. The effect is ‘‘experienced’’ and not capable of statistical analysis.-- 


D. A. Rutledge, Employee Relations Manager, National Broadcasting Company, 
New York, New York, 


x * * 

It is difficult to separate P-IR from other company programs. There are many 
intangibles which are judged only by personal opinion and not on substantiated facts. 
What may be considered good by one group will be rated differently by another. 
Likewise, a certain program will rate up or down at different times and under differ- 
ent conditions.--Robert G. Waldron, Vice-President in charge of Industrial Relations, 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

* * x 

Because much of the benefit of a P-IR program is long-term and intangible, and 
because the industrial Relations Division merely spearheads a program that is 
actually implemented by all management, the best attempt at evaluation of the total 
P-IR program can yield only an educated guess.--Industrial Relations Director, 
larger midwestern company. 

* * * 

There are too many variables. Who can say whether a drop in the accident rate 
reflects an educational drive by the personnel department, a series of actions by 
line supervisors, or new methods ?--John J. Saracino, Industrial Relations Director, 
Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York, New York. 


Convincing Management 





We find it easy to evaluate our program, as we keep a close finger on what our 
employees are thinking. However, it is very difficult at times to get top management 
to see, for instance, that we are better off this year than we were last year.-- 
Personnel Director, larger southern company. 

* * * 


Our current problem is to get sincere Company backing of anything more th-a 
a token program.-~-Personnel Director, larger eastern company. 


GAINS RESULTING FROM EVALUATION 


What concrete gains can result from evaluating a P-IR program? Fully one-half of the 
personnel executives answering this question pointed out that evaluation can spot weaknesses 
and omissions in a P-IR program, thus leading to corrective measures. A sizable number 
also referred to money saving which can follow the evaluation process. 


Other gains advanced by Panel members: the P-IR program can be made more salable 
to management; reports can be made to management on the status of specific functions; labor 
trouble can be forestalled; comparison with other companies can enable a firm to keep up with 
new techniques; long-range planning is facilitated; communications to employees can be im- 
proved; better employee morale can be achieved; record systems can be condensed; and the 
personnel-industrial relations staff can be of greater service to operating departments. 





EVALUATING A P-IR PROGRAM 





Illustrations of some of these advantages made possible by an appraisal of the P-IR 
program are found in the following comments by Panel members: 


Correcting Weaknesses 





Unquestionably evaluating a personnel-industrial relations program enables 
modification and revision where necessary, results in greater efficiency in opera- 
tion, has the advantage of correcting weaknesses as they appear, and continually 
improves methods, procedures and techniques that may result in improved employee- 
management relations.--Assistant Director, Employee Relations, larger eastern 
company. 

* * * 

Evaluation would show which aspects of the personnel program pay off and which 
need more attention.--S. Paul Meadows, Personnel Director, Hanes Dye & Finishing 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

* * x 

An evaluation would indicate areas in the P-IR program which may need revision 
or are not fully understood, and would indicate the need for an employee education 
or training program. It might also uncover areas in which there is no coverage at 
the present time, and to which the adoption of new policies might prove advantageous. 
--Industrial Relations Director, larger eastern company. 

* * * 

The most concrete gain from an evaluation of the P-IR program is that it can 
show what you haven't done that could be done, and how to do some of the things 
you are doing in a different manner which might be more effective.--L. J. Maloney, 
Personnel Director, National Presto Industries, Inc., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Saving Money 





If the program is evaluated soundly, it might result in an improvement in relations 
and perhaps some monetary saving through the elimination of certain phases which 
are proving unsatisfactory or unnecessary.--A. L. Pritchard, Director of Labor 
Relations & Personnel, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

* * * 

If weak areas of the P-IR program as discovered or substantiated in evaluation 
are improved, lower labor turnover will result and higher productivity per worker 
will be realized. Both would provide substantial savings to the organization. -- 
Employee Relations Director, larger western company. 

* * x ‘ 

Evaluation can stop the loss of money spent on those activities that do not con- 
tribute to the objectives of the personnel-industrial relations program.--W. E. 
Graden, Personnel Director, Simonds Abrasive Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Convincing Management 





The most concrete gain is to have some actual facts in helping to sell Operating 
Management the value of results to be obtained through the proper application of a 
P-IR program.--E. L. Bilheimer, Employee Relations Manager, St. Joseph Lead 
Company, Bonne Terre, Missouri. 

* * * 

You get general management acceptance of and backing for specific objectives, 
scheduled in the order of their importance as agreed upon by top management.-~ 
J. Roy Goodlander, Coordinator of Industrial Relations, New York & Pennsylvania 
Company, Inc., Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

x * * 

Evaluation permits management, among other things, to compare the P-IR pro- 
gram with other companies and to justify the cost of such a program.~-~Industrial 
Relations Director, larger eastern company. 
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Keeping Up With New Techniques 





A constant inventory of a P-IR program automatically enables one to keep abreast 
of the changing times, and builds confidence in your employees that the personnel- 
industrial relations department bears an interest in their well-being.--R. E. McMillan, 
Industrial Relations Director, Rollway Bearing Company, Inc., Syracuse, New York. 

x x 

Evaluation assists (1) in keeping your own program developing in the direction 
or trend of the latest thinking in the P-IR program, (2) in weighing employee benefits 
to keep them current with present day conditions, and (3) as one of the measures of 
finding out whether the program is in effect worth what it is costing.--Paul R. Taylor, 
Personnel Director, Central Louisiana Electric Company, Inc., Pineville, Louisiana. 


Other Gains Resulting from Evaluation 





Besides helping to correct inadequate practices in a current program, evaluation 
can assist in planning for the future -- particularly in long range planning.-- Robert 
G. Waldron, Vice President in charge of Industrial Relations, Hudson Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

* * 

The gains depend upon the goal of your evaluation. If you evaluate statistically, 
you will benefit in condensing of reports. If you evaluate from a morale standpoint, 
you naturally gain in improved methods of human relations.--E. G. Seymour, Indus- 
trial Relations Manager, Wisconsin Motor Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 1951 


Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits 
for Foremen), April, 1951 


Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August, 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 


Foreman Training, January, 1952 


The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and Status), 
February, 1952 


White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits and 
Status), April, 1952 


Executive Development, May, 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July, 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August, 1952 
Supervisory Merit~ Rating, September, 1952 
Communications to Employees, November, 1952 
Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January, 1953 


The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March, 1953 


Community Relations, August, 1953 
Personnel Testing, September, 1953 
The Older Worker, October, 1953 


Administration of Pension Plans, November, 1953 


Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January, 1954 














